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THE EPIDEMIC. 


Oh, here is January first again, 
And all day long and ’way into the night 
The scratch of numerous pens and quills I hear; 
The inks in frenzied blots and splashes reign, 
And all my friends present a woful sight— 
The epidemic of resolves is here! 


HAROLD MACGRATH. 

ve * 

PHILISTINE SERMONS—NO. I. 

THE SENTINEL SHADOWS. 
O STRETCH forth a hand, mocking, into the 
darkness, and grasp a hand—surely that is a 

strange experience for any skeptic. But whose is 
the hand—and what is it fashioning there in the 
shadows? 

To feel the first pulses of life, to stand in the si- 
lence of desolation, to put a quick ear to the throb- 
bing of the sea, stirs in us—what? Is it a mechani- 
cal sympathy, to be explained by a Keely theory of 
vibration, or something more significant that we only 
catch in hints and glimpses? 
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In the greatest of our crises, the measureless chan- 
ges we call birth and death press their awful chal- 
lenge. A soul is born among men if the little lungs 
expand inacry. If not, what say you? Is there a 
new entity amid the eternities? 

With the passing of a breath the thing we call a 
man is a clod, and the shadows cover the place of 
vanishing. And from the first mankind has asked 
the question—does he live, and where? 

Twice only has God the Father been seen of men 
—once in judgment of the trespass in Paradise: once 
in the terrors of Sinat. But His bounties have poured 
like a flood since the beginning, and mankind has 
sought continually in reverence and praise the foun- 
tain of life and all good. So it came that in the 
early days the children of the East looked into the 
shining face of the sun that quickened all life and 
made the round earth beautiful, and thought it w«s 
God’s. 

This was long ago, before the mighty foundations 
of Baalbek, City of the Sun, were laid in the Pheeni- 
cian wilderness; before the pillars of Isis and Osiris, 
types of the dual elements of fruitful nature, were 
cut from the living rock and sheathed with great 
trees and rolled down the mountain slopes of Dan 
and across the plains of Palestine ito the Western 
Sea, to float on its bosom to the land of Egypt. 
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It was not God the worshipers in the groves saw 
rising over the mountains. Mankind rubbed its 
waking eyes and saw it was only one of His works. 
But these were children, and the world was fairyland 
to them. Since then other dim eyes have mistaken 
the works of His hand for Him that made them. 
While Moses transcribed the law on Sinai his people 
mistook gold for God and shaped it into the figure of 
a calf, typing the productive beneficence of nature. 
They had found that divinity was not in the things 
God had fashioned from the elements. It was in 
man—a trace of it, and they would better God’s plan 
and put it in the work of their hands. 

The savage of to-day carves a stone or a totem 
pole and seeks to do the same. He imputes divinity 
to his work. The theologue builds a creed and into 
it he puts a mysterious power. It is divine—the 
symbol he has shapen; and he who bows not down 
toit is anathema. Reverent hahds—as reverent as 
those raised in prayer to radiant Baal of old—rear a 
church, and with solemn words and gesture full of 
love and gratitude for blessing, put into stones and 
mortar the essence of the divine. The pile is conse- 
crated. Woe to him who dishonors it, until with the 
same reverent touch and solemn invocation man has 
taken out of the inert mass the divinity stored there- 
in. 
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If perchance the shrine is deserted, the totem pole 
fallen, the heedless other things wherein God never 
treasured His divinity creep over and press through 
and consume, each in its way. The vine wedges the 
consecrated wall; the worm bores into the timber; 
the moss feeds upon all. 

And the sun rises over the mountains, bearing his 
Creator’s message of blessing, and flooding the earth 
with life. The myriad of things that have voice 
chant their perpetual eucharist. The blossoms load 
the air with their fragrant whispers. And back in 
the shadows the All- Powerful Hand works on in se- 
cret, perpetually guiding all things by laws that are 
beyond man’s repealing. And on the hilltops and 


in the cities men look upon the face of the sun and 
peer into the mysteries of life and death, ever expect- 
ing to meet God eye to eye, and ever baffled by the 
darkness that enthrones the Unseen. 

Doctor PHIL. 


¥ 
OUT OF NOTHING. 


Her face upturned toward the sky. 

Its dull stillness fitted well her mood. 

‘* Nothing, is writ on Heaven so high! 

In the whole vast world there is not good! ”” 
Yet see! The grey sky was no bar! 
Out of nothing—gleamed a star ! 





THE MEN iN THE STORM. 


Downcast he gazed in deep despair, 

At the dreary brown and sodden earth. 

** For life’s effort, nothing, is my share! 

Justice is not here, nor love nor mirth! ”’ 
But as he spoke, Genius from far 
Came o'er him—shining like a star, 


Upon a furrowed aged face 

Tears of keenest anguish slowly fell. 

** With no penitence can I erase 

My great sin, or stay my coming knell.’’ 
‘“* Those tears are pearls,’? Said One Afar ! 
“And help thee home, beyond the Star !”” 


ELviRA FLoyD FROEMCKE. 
e 
THE MEN IN THE STORM. 


HE blizzard began to swirl great clouds of snow 
along the streets, sweeping it down from the 
roofs, and up from the pavements until the faces of 
pedestrians tingled and burned as from a thousand 
needle-prickings. Those on the walks huddled their 
necks closely in the collars of their coats and went 
along stooping like a race of aged people. The 
drivers of vehicles hurried their horses furiously on 
their way. They were made more cruel by the ex- 
posure of their positions, aloft on high seats. The 
street cars, bound up town, went slowly, the horses 
slipping and straining in the spongy brown mass that 
lay between the rails. The drivers, muffled to the 
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eyes, stood erect, facing the wind, models of grim 
philosophy. Overhead trains rumbled and roared, 
and the dark structure of the elevated rail- 
road, stretching over the avenue, dripped little 
streams and drops of water upon the mud and snow 
beneath. 

All the clatter of the street was softened by the 
masses that lay upon the cobbles until, even to one 
who looked from a window, it became important 
music, a melody of life made necessary to the ear by 
the dreariness of the pitiless beat and sweep of the 
storm. Occasionally one could see black figures of 
men busily shovelling the white drifts from the 
walks. The sounds from their labor created new 
recollections of rural experiences which every man 
manages to have in a measure. Later, the immense 
windows of the shops became aglow with light, 
throwing great beams of orange and yellow upon th< 
pavement. They were infinitely cheerful, yet in a 
way they accented the force and discomfort of the 
storm, and gave a meaning to the pace of the people 
and the vehicles, scores of pedestrians and drivers, 
wretched with cold faces, necks and feet, speeding 
for scores of unknown doors and entrances, scattering 
to an infinite variety of shelters, to places which the 
imagination made warm with the familiar colors of 
home. 
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There was an absolute expression of hot dinners in 
the pace of the people. If one dared to speculate 
upon the destination of those who came trooping, he 
lost himself in a maze of social calculations; he 
might fling a handful of sand and attempt to follow 
the flight of each pertioular grain. But as to the 
suggestion of hot dinners, he was in firm lines of 
thought, for it was upon every hurrying face. It is a 
matter of tradition; it is from the tales of childhood. 
It comes forth with every storm. 

However, in a certain part of a dark West-side 
street, there was a collection of men to whom these 
things were as if they were not. In this street was 
located a charitable house, where for five cents, the 
homeless of the city could get a bed at night, and, in 
the morning, coffee and bread. 

During the afternoon of the storm, the whirling 
snows acted as drivers, as men with whips, and at 
half-past three, the walk before ‘the closed doors of 
the house was covered with wanderers of the street, 
waiting. For some distance on either side of the 
place they could be seen lurking in the doorways and 
behind projecting parts of buildings, gathering in 
close bunches in an effort to get warm. A covered 
wagon drawn up near the curb sheltered a dozen of 
them. Under the stairs that led to the elevated rail- 
way station, there were six or eight, their hands 
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stuffed deep in their pockets, their shoulders stooped, 
jiggling their feet. Others always could be seen 
coming, a strange procession, some slouching along 
with the characteristic hopeless gait of professional 
strays, some coming with hesitating steps, wearing 
the air of men to whom this sort of thing was 
new. 

It was an afternoon of incredible length. The 
snow, blowing in twisting clouds, sought out the men 
in their meagre hiding-places and skillfully beat in 
among them, drenching their persons with showers 
of fine, stinging flakes. They crowded together, 
muttering, and fumbling in their pockets to get their 
red, inflamed wrists covered by the cloth. 

Newcomers usually halted at one of the groups 
and addressed a question, perhaps much as a matter 
of form, “‘ Is it open yet? ’’ 

Those who had been waiting inclined to take the 
questioner seriously and became contemptuous. 
** No, do yeh think we’d be standin’ here? ’’ 

The gathering swelled in numbers steadily and 
persistently. One could always see them coming, 
trudging slowly through the storm. 

Finally, the little snow plains in the street began 
to assume a leaden hue from the shadows of evening. 
The buildings upreared gloomily save where various 
windows became brilliant figures of light that made 
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shimmers and splashes of yellow on the snow. A 
street lamp on the curb struggled to illuminate, but 
it was reduced to impotent blindness by the swift 
gusts of sleet crusting its panes. 

In this half-darkness, the men began to come from 
their shelter places and mass in front of the doors of 
charity. They were of all types, but the nationali- 
ties were mostly American, German and Irish. Many 
were strong, kealthy, clear-skinned fellows with that 
stamp of countenance which is not frequently seen 
upon seekers after charity. There were men of un- 
doubted patience, industry and temperance, who, in 
time of ill-fortune, do not habitually turn to rail at 
the state of society, snarling at the arrogance of the 
tich and bemoaning the cowardice of the poor, but 
who at these times are apt to wear a sudden and sin- 
gular meekness, as if they saw the world’s progress 
marching from them and were trying to perceive 
where they had failed, what they had lacked, to be 
thus vanquished in the race. Then there were oth- 
ers of the shifting, Bowery element who were used 
to paying ten cents for a place to sleep, but who 
now came here because it was cheaj er. 

But they were all mixed in one mass so thoroughly 
that one could not have discerned the different ele- 
ments but for the fact that the laboring men, for the 
most part, remained silent and impassive in the bliz- 
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zard, their eyes fixed on the windows of the house, 
statues of patience. 

The sidewalk soon became completely blocked by 
the bodies of the men. They pressed close to one 
another like sheep in a winter’s gale, keeping one 
another warm by the heat of their bodies. The 
snow came down upon this compressed group of men 
until, directly from above, it might have appeared 
like a heap of snow-covered merchandise, if it were 
not for the fact that the crowd swayed gently with a 
unanimous, rythmical motion. It was wonderful to 
ree how the snow lay upon the heads and shoulders 
of these men, in little ridges an inch thick perhaps in 


places, the flakes steadily adding drop and drop, pre- 
cisely as they fall upon the unresisting grass of the 
fields. The feet of the men were all wet and cold 


and the wish to warm them accounted for the slow, 
gentle, rythmical motion. Occasionally some man 
whose ear or nose tingled acutely from the cold 
winds would wriggle down until his head was pro- 
tected by the shoulders of his companions. 

There was a continuous murmuring discussion as 
to the probability of the doors being speedily opened. 
They persistentiy lifted their eyes towards the win- 
dows. One could hear little combats of opinion. 

** There’s a light in th’ winder! ’’ 

** Naw; it’s a reflection f’m across th’ way.’’ 
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** Well, didn’t I see ’em light it? ’’ 

** You did?”’ 

“7 ai 

‘* Well, then, that settles it !’’ 

As the time approached when they expected to be 
allowed to enter, the men crowded to the doors in 
an unspeakable crush, jamming and wedging in a way 
that it seemed would crack bones. They surged 
heavily against the building in a powerful wave of 
pushing shoulders. Once a rumor flitted among all 
the tossing heads. 

‘* They can’t open th’ doors! Th’ fellers er smack 
up agin ’em.’’ 

Then a dull roar of rage came from the men on 
the outskirts; but all the time they strained and 
pushed until it appeared to be impossible for those 
that they cried owt against to do anything but be 
crushed into pulp. . 

‘* Ah, git away f’m th’ door!”’ 

“Git outa that! ”’ 

‘* Throw ’em out! ”? 

“Kill ’em!”’ 

** Say, fellers, now, what th’ ’ell? Give ’em a 
chance t’ open,th’ door! ”’ 

““Yeh dam pigs, give ’em a chance t’ open th’ 
door ! ?? 

Men in the outskirts of the crowd occasionally 
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yelled when a boot-heel of one of trampling feet 
crushed on their freezing extremities. 

** Git off me feet, yeh clumsy tarrier!”’ 

**Say, don’t stand on me feet! Walk on th’ 
ground!”’ 

A man near the doors suddenly shouted: ‘* O-o-oh! 
Le’ me out—le’ me out!’’ And another, a man of 
infinite valor, once twisted his head so as to half 
face those who were pushing behind him. ‘‘ Quit 
yer shovin’ yeh ’’——- and he delivered a volley of 
the most powerful and singular invective, straight 
into the faces of the men behind him. It was as if 
he was hammering the noses of them with curses of 
triple brass. His face, red with rage, could be seen 
upon it, an expression of sublime disregard of con- 
sequences. But nobody cared to reply to his impre- 
cations; it was too cold. Many of them snickered 
and all continued to push. 

In occasional pauses of the crowd’s movement the 
men had opportunities to make jokes; usually grim 
things, and no doubt very uncouth. Nevertheless, 
they were notable—one does not expect to find the 
quality of humor in a heap of old clothes under a 
snow drift. 

The winds seemed to grow fiercer as time wore on. 
Some of the gusts of snow that came down on the 
close collection of heads, cut like knives and needles, 
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and the men huddled, and swore, not like dark assas- 
sins, but in a sort of American fashion, grimly and 
desperately, it is true, but yet with a wondrous under- 
effect, indefinable and mystic, as if there was some 
kind of humor in this catastrophe, in this situation in 
a night of snow-laden winds. 

Once the window of the huge dry goods shop 
across the street furnished material fora few mo- 
ments of forgetfulness. In the brilliantly-lighted 
space appeared the figure of a man. He was rather 
stout and very well clothed. His whiskers were 
fashioned charmingly after those of the Prince of 
Wales. He stood in an attitude of magnificent re- 
flection. He slowly stroked his mustache with a 
certain grandeur of manner, and looked down at the 
snow-encrusted mob. From below, there was denoted 
a supreme complacence in him. It seemed that the 
sight operated inversely and enabled him to more 
clearly regard his own delightful environment. 

One of the mob chanced to turn his head and per- 
ceived the figure in the window. ‘‘ Hello, lookit ’is 
whiskers,’’ he said genially. 

Many of the men turned then, and a shout went 
up. They called to him in all strange keys. They 
addressed him in every manner, from familiar and 
cordial greetings to carefully-worded advice concern- 
ing changes in his personal appearance. The man 
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presently fled, and the mob chuckled ferociously like 
ogres who had just devoured something. 

They turned then to serious business. Often they 
addressed the stolid front of the house. 

** Oh, let us in fer Gawd’s sake! ”’ 

** Let us in or we’ll all drop dead! ”’ 

** Say, what’s th’ use o’ keepin’ us poor Indians 
out in th’ cold?’’ 

And always some one was saying, ‘‘ Keep off me 
feet.’’ 

The crushing of the crowd grew terrific toward the 
last. The men, in keen pain from the blasts, began 
almost to fight. With the pitiless whirl of snow upon 
them, the battle for shelter was going to the strong. 
It became known that the basement door at the foot 
of a little steep flight of stairs was the one to be 
opened, and they jostled and heaved in this direction 
like laboring fiends. One could hear them panting 
and groaning in their fierce exertion. 

Usually some one in the front ranks was protesting 
to those in the rear: ‘*O-o-ow! Oh, say, now fel- 
lers, let up will yeh? Do yeh wanta kill some- 
body!” 

A policeman arrived and went into the midst of 
them, scolding and berating, occasionally threaten- 
ing, but using no force but that of his hands and 
shoulders against these men who were only struggling 
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to get in out of the storm, His decisive tones rang 
out sharply: ‘* Stop that pushin’ back there! Come, 
boys, don’t push! Stop that! Here, you, quit yer 
shovin’! Cheese that!’’ 

When the door below was opened, a thick stream 
of men forced a way down the stairs, which were of 
an extraordinary narrowness and seemed only wide 
enough for one at a time. Yet they somehow went 
down almost three abreast. It was a difficult and 
painful operation. The crowd was like a turbulent 
water forcing itself through one tiny outlet. The 
men in the rear, excited by the success of the oth- 
ers, made frantic exertions, for it seemed that this 
large band would more than fill the quarters and that 
many would be left upon the pavements. It would 
be disastrous to be of the last, and accordingly men 
with the snow biting their faces, writhed and twisted 
with their might. One expected that from the tre- 
mendous pressure, the narrow passage to the base- 
ment door would be so choked and clogged with hu- 
man limbs and bodies that movement would be im- 
possible. Once indeed the crowd was forced to stop, 
and a cry went along that a man had been injured at 
the foot of the stairs. But presently the slow move- 
ment began again, and the policeman fought at the 
top of the flight to ease the pressure of those who 
were going down. 
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A reddish light from a window fell upon the faces 
of the men when they, in turn, arrived at the last 
three steps and were about to enter. One could 
then note a change of expression that had come over 
their features. As they stood thus upon the thresh- 
old of their hopes, they looked suddenly content and 
complacent. The fire had passed from their eyes 
and the snarl had vanished from their lips. The 
very force of the crowd in the rear, which had pre- 
viously vexed them, was regarded from another point 
of view, for it now made it inevitable that they 
should go through the little doors into the place that 
was cheery and warm with light. 


The tossing crowd on the sidewalk grew smaller 
and smaller. The snow beat with merciless persist- 
ence upon the bowed heads of those who waited. 
The wind drove it up from the pavements in frantic 
forms of winding white, and it seethed in circle: 
about the huddled forms passing in one by one, three 
by three, out of the storm. 


STEPHEN CRANE. 
* 
«“ ALL THE WORLD’S A STAGE.” 


On the puppet-stage of life 
We are actors taking parts 

In the desperate stress and strife, 
In the game of pelf and hearts. 
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FLORY OF THE FARM. 


How the mystic plot is spun! 
Love and hatred, good and guile: 
Towns are lost—crowns are won! 
And the Gods look on and smile. 


When the Prompter calls us off 
When we drop our living masks, 
When our robes of flesh we doff, 
Other mimics take our tasks :— 
But the end will come at last 
And the dark green curtain fall: 
Then the Gods will look aghast 
At the jumble of it all! 


NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 


¥ 
FLORY OF THE FARM. 


LORY rose at dawn. The cock that stood on 

the peak of the barn was calling all hands to 

the meadow. She dressed herself in her morning 

gown and smoothed her long black hair as she 

looked from her window. The men had shouldered 

their scythes and rakes, for the sky gave promise of 

haying weather, and over the hill they went, a dozen 
black figures in the morning gray. 

When the day was older and the sun grew hot 


Flory drew a pitcher from the well and started over 
the hill herself toward the distant meadow. But 
crossing the field where the black bull grazed she 
stopped affrighted. Hler gown was of red and the 
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fierce black bull was dashing straight at her. Her 
hair stood up, and she threw out her hands, crying, 
** Spare me! Spare me!” 

But the bull did not melt at the sight of her tears, 
so she turned ’round and ran. Reachingin time the 
goodly oak in the pasture, she leaped to a bough and 
swung into the branches. Flory was then up a tree, 
Her red skirts swung clear of the creature’s black 
head, but the leaves were about her. No one could 
see her to come to the rescue—no one could hear un- 
less passing by chance. And though lithe and strong 
and a brave country maiden, fear had boosted her 
up but would not help her down, and the height 
quite appalled her. The bull grazed close to the foot 
of the tree and Flory sat up in the branches. The 
leaves fluttered gently in the fitful breeze. The birds 
came and went. The shadow of the tree grew short, 
then round, then slowly lengthened out on the »iher 
side, while the black bull browsed close to the 
shaded roots, and Flory still sat in the branches. 

At last as it grew late the beast, weary of waiting, 
took himself off to another part of the field, Wrap- 
ping her fluttering dress close around her and poising 
on the lowest bough, Flory dallied a moment, took a 
deep breath, and dropped. 

She started up the grassy hill towards home, but 
the bull saw her and was soon in hot pursuit. On 
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she ran toward the crest of the slope, behind which 
the red sunset was flaming. It was there she stopped, 
out of breath, and unable to run, turned bravely to 
meet her sad fate. 

But the bull charging madly on saw only a broad 
band of red, a flaming, fiery red, clear across the hill- 
top. Flory was lost injthe midst of it, and the bull 
rushed past her over the slope after the sunset. 

F. F. HELMER. 


> 
IN WINTER TIME. 


O, careless winter trees, 

So graceful, lithe and tall, 

Bent by each passing breeze 

You bow and bow with stately ease 
A friend to each and all: 

Up through the dull gray air 

Your leafless branches fling, 
Rejoicing just because so bare 
Glad to be free from all the care 
Of buds and leaves of spring! 


Bess MCKENNEY MYERS. 


A. 











SIDE TALKS WITH ## #9 Soe 

THE PHILISTINES :#eeopp 
CONDUCTED BY THE EAST AURORA 
SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. PPO eee 


Can you read the sketch in this issue entitled ‘The 
Men in the Storm ”’ and then say that Stephen Crane 
is not a man of generous sympathies and clear, vivid 
insight? 

The Polychrome Bible has been such a success in 
shedding light on dark places that I understand 
Stephen Crane has seriously contemplated a poly- 
chrome edition of his verse. The fatal objection was 
Mr. Crane’s dislike to the color scheme. He is said 
to have announced his decision in similar terms to 
those used by Dean Richmond once when it was 
proposed to experiment in the painting of some N»w 
York Central freight cars. ‘* You can paint them 
cars any dam color you like,’’ said Mr. Richmond, 
** so long as you paint ’em red.”’ 

@At some risk of being controverted by later returns 
I note that intercollegiate football, like intercollegiate 
magazining, runs to pretty small tallies just now. 
Ties and ‘nothing to nothing’’ scores reward the 
heroic efforts of our best scholars on the field where 
university culture is most in evidence. It would be 
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NOTES. 53 


easy kicking up big scores but for the other fellows’ 
rush line, and so it would be likely with the maga- 
zines that incorporate in Jenson and smudge the lit- 
erature of the grasshopper belt. It is sad to see 
real genius fail, but even a man who is so literary 
that he takes the whole dictionary to ask for the but- 
ter must find the ears of the groundlings irrespon- 
sive betimes, when cyclones and silver orators are on 
the war path. 


Herbert Spencer deals at length with what he is 
pleased to term the ‘‘ Messianic Idea.’’ It seems 
that all nations have ever held the hope of the com- 
ing of a Strong Man, who would deliver them from 
the ills that beset their lives. This hope never dies, 
although it assumes different forms, varying accord- 
ing to conditions. No doubt but that the hope that 
springs eternal in the United States, when each four 
years rolls ’round, is a rudimentary survival of the 
Messianic Idea. As yet, however, the President who 
is to take the bitterness out of this cup of life, has 
not yet been elected. 

Then we literary folks are ever looking for a Strong 
Man, too. We hail each new Inkling, who assumes 
a literary style sufficiently absurd to attract our at- 
tention, as the Messiah of Letters. Years ago Dr. 
Johnson said, *‘A Scotchman cannot put his red 
head into Fleet street but that you cry ‘ Genius!’ ” 
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And so the hunt goes on apace; but we want our 
Genius to come from a long distance. Mr. Howells 
standing in the crows-nest of Letters, ever sweeping 
the horizon on the lookout for genius, now and again 
startles the world with ‘* There she blows!!”’ 

And so Tolstoy, Ibsen, Materlinck, Nietzsche and 
seven Bulgarians have been sprung upon us, all in 
half a decade. Then again comes Mr. Howells 
with a black man, offering to rhyme him ’gainst any 
kind or color ten nights and days together. And 
California, in jealous frenzy, feeling that something 
must be done, seizes an innocent and unsuspecting 
Jap and drags him into the garish light of pub- 
licity, loudly proclaiming him the pig that can pick 
out the ten-spot. Pish!! 

Mr. C. L. Dering of Chicago, robust Philistine 
and artist in anthracite, announces that he has coal 
to burn. 

The New York Yourna/ recently had a fine editor- 
ial entitled ‘* The Alleged Immortality of Servant 
Girls.”’ 

Heaven will be very incomplete if all those fine 
fellows who never lived except in books are not 
there. 

Once there was a man anda woman. They lived 
together in a fool’s paradise, some people said. They 
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lived and loved and worked many years. And when 
they died and went to Heaven they found that they 
had already been living in Paradise. 


There are envious critics who have spoken with 
jeers and fleers concerning that very able writer and 
gentle poet, William Winter, They have referred 
to him as ‘* Tearful Willie ’’ or ‘* William the Lach- 
rymose,’’ and they have shown us how he is never so 
happy as when he is miserable. But far be it from 
me to ridicule the seeming faults of so good a man, 
Gray Days and Gold has been to me a solace and joy 
on many occasions. Yet Shakespeare is too dear to 
Mr. Winter and the soil of Stratford for him too 
sacred to treat of the subject excepting as a poet. 
Like all lovers he idealizes and is ever ready to make 
woful ballad to his mistress’ eyebrow. More than 
once in his delightful essays on Stratford he sighs like 
a furnace and swears i’ troth that blemishes are 
beauty spots. But some people know different. 
There is a point where the sense of sublimity becomes 
gush and the talented author of O/d Shrines and Ivy 
is nearing the danger line when he tells of the ten- 
der sentiment that Shakespeare felt toward Anne 
Hathaway. Is it not a little queer that it is always 
“Ann Hathaway’s cottage ’’ and never Mrs. Shakes- 
peare’s? Perhaps not so queer either when we re- 
flect on the circumstances. In fact I know of no 
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writer, besides Mr. Winter, who ever referred to 
this woman as Mrs. Shakespeare. 


According to the records John Shakespeare, father 
of William, at one time maintained a sterquinarium 
in front of his premises on Henley Street, Stratford. 
Knowing little Latin and less Greek, I am not sure 
just what it was that John had; yet I have always 
thought it a little hard that the authorities compelled 
him to remove his specialty and besides fined him 
one pun, ten, for the satisfaction he had gotten out 
of his hobby. Still, we must remember that civiliza- 
tion was then at low ebb in England and individual 
rights seldom respected. John should have said to 
Mary Arden, his wife, ‘‘ Go to, let us move to Chi- 
cago!” 


My good friend Col. Robert Mitchell Floyd, better 
known as ‘* Apple Bob,’’ has now nearly four hun- 
dred choice poems compiled concerning kith and kin 
of apples. Twenty-six Librarians, representing the 
principal cities of the world, are helping roll the 
barrel, The work will be the only one of its kind 
ever printed. 

@Since the Chap- Book began thrusting ugly pictures, 
called caricatures for gentlemen, onto purchasers, 
subscriptions have dropped off one-half (at least they 
should have). 


’ 
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I am glad to be informed on the excellent authority 
of Mr. Bok’s Monthly Tib and Toast that ‘* it is not 
the custom nowadays for the guests at a wedding re- 
ception to kiss either bride or bridegroom.’’ It was 
all right for the other fellows but was tough on 
the bride to sample so many kinds of lemon and trix. 


When Li Hung Chang asked Richard Harding 
Davis if he wrote stories because he was not strong 
enough to work, he put a question that was quite in 
order. Li declares that literature should never be a 
profession, but that every man should write when he 
hears the ‘* Voice.”” He himself writes poetry at 
times, in a metre that is a cross between the style of 
Steve Crane and that of Yone Noguchi. It is need- 
less to remark that it is great stuff. 


At Chester when I asked the ‘‘ booking agent ’’ 
for a ticket to Ha-war-den, he did not grin at me 
and pretend not to understand, nor did he biuntly 
declare there was no such station, but he handed out 
the ticket, thanked me for the money and said quiet- 
ly, ‘* We pronounce it Harden, sir.’’ This is only a 
sample of the gentle courtesy that greets the traveller 
everywhere in England. An Englishman in Amer- 
ica, however, is not necessarily polite. 


The amounts subscribed for carrying the gospel to 
the heathen depend largely on the state of the stock 
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market, just as the rate of marriages bears a fixed 
ratio to the price of corn. The stock market is 
largely influenced by the weather. A drouth in 
Minnesota sends wheat up ten points and ‘ruins the 
** shorts ’’ who had subscribed to The Million Dollar 
Fund. The missionary who was to sail on the 15th, 
defers sailing indefinitely (takes to trade, then to 
drink) and countless heathen are ‘‘lost.’? Who is 
to blame? 

a‘ The envy of the gods ”’ is only the law of reac- 
tion that sets in against every successful man. The 
grander the success the more trying the reaction. 
Alternate periods of favor and rejection follow all 
great men. Let Bok spit on his hands and tresh 
courage take ! 

The Roycroft will not, for the present, issue a book 
of poems by Mr. Yone Noguchi. Up to this date 
Mr. Noguchi has written no poems, 


For SALE:—Back numbers of the Chaf-Book. 
Price, two for a cent—any issue desired. 


Mr. Howells recently declared that there is no 
such place as East Aurora; and to clinch his state- 
ment challenged anyone to point it out on the map. 
It is true that we are not downin the geographies, for 
we are located just east of Sun-up—a district not yet 
fully surveyed. 
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@ Having recently learned that many people in 
America do not go to church, I have decided to 
print a sermon in every issue of the PHILISTINE for 
a year. Here seems a good place to say that these 
sermons are written by a man better ballasted with 
brains than any other man of my acquaintance. Oh, 
thank you, but you are wrong this time—No, I did 
not write them! 


New England people distrust J/adelon the book, 
as they did Madelon the girl, on account, I 
suppose, of the French colour in it; New Englanders 
generally consider the French a disreputable nation. 
It makes me remember how a white-handed lady 
once said she never read Zhe Mill on the Floss 
because she couldn’t endure the name of Maggie. 


#Kipling’s new verses will be the coup de grace to 
‘*cheap beginners in cynicism’’ as Mr. Saintsbury 
would express it. The rank and‘file of cynics shall 
be mowed down by his gospel. ‘* Tommy ain’t a 
bloomin’ fool; you bet that Tommy knows! ”’ 
Election has injured the standard of the daily pa- 
pers; they have used up all their football space on 
McKinley. 


@BRATTLEBORO.—No, Wolcott Ballestier’s Bene- 
fits Forgot is not an anticipatory biography of his 
brother. 

















WHITTIER.—The correct reading of the lines you 
ask for is, 

**Maud Muller on a summer’s day 

Raked the meadow sweet with hay, 

With her turned-up pantaloons, 

And her merry whistled tunes,”’ etc. 
@CENSUS TAKER.—Mungo Park is not inside the 
corporate limits of Chicago. The Common Council 
tried to make it so but were blocked by Mr. Cudahy, 


@M. E. L.—Yes, Mary, that bloomin’ old Britisher, 
Newton’s law of gravitation, still disgraces the stat- 
ute books, but me and Jerry have hopes of its re- 
peal. 

@STUDENT.—No, the Light of Asia will not be 
the Light that Failed merely because ‘“ Fuzzy 
Wuzzy ’”’ has been up in Vermont kipling a rudyard 
without a license. 

PETIQUETTE.—If there be company present, my 
dear, it is very bad form to smash eggs on your 
mamma’s forehead. 

@I am in receipt of Catalogue des Publications Con- 
temporaines Figurant a l’ Exposition Internationale du 
livre moderne organise¢ a 1’ art nouveau, Paris, 
Juin 1896. This is quite an entertaining book. In 
it I find that Stomen Kimball of Illinois exhibited 
specimens of fine books; there was also an exhibi- 
tion by the Boycroft Painting Shop of East Aurora 
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NOTES. 61 


Street, New York. Dodd, Mead & Co. sent a book 
by M. John Boyd Thaches of Charlcote. T. B. 
Mosher, Portland M. Etats-Unis, also showed sev- 
eral books. Copeland and Day forwarded a work 
called The Black Raiders by Stephen Crane, and 
another by M. L. J. Guiney. Harpers Drawers con- 
tributed a volume by J. H. Bang and another by M. 
Styx. Besides I see mentioned M. Blis-Carman, 
Louise Chandler, Harper et Brothers Remington, 
La Galliene, M. Barnes of New York, Messieurs 
Nim & Cum, Kirk Monroe, Brer Rabbit, Lark 
Doxey, J. M. Bow-les, Alice Brown of Meadow 
Grass, Mass., and M. Pony Tracks. 


A letter sent by Mr. Gelett Burgess to the New 
York 7ribune and published by that journal on No- 
vember 23d runs as follows: 

**In the Philistine Magazine for November the 
announcement is made that a Dinner is to be given 
by the Society of the Philistines in honor of Mr, 
Yone Noguchi. I wish to say that this announce- 
ment is entirely without foundation. Mr. Noguchi 
has not accepted any invitation from the Philistines.’’ 

While it is true that Mr. Noguchi has not accepted 
the invitation to be present at a Dinner in his honor, 
I do not see that this fact in itself has any bear- 
ing on the question at issue. And I now state flatly 
that the Philistines do intend to give a Dinner in 
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honor of Mr. Noguchi, and if Mr. Noguchi does not 
care to be present on the Occasion he can stay away 
and be damned! 


In the average Society Novel, where Sir Lancelot 
Tufthunter and Milady Gladys hold supremest sway 
and glowing love smiles regnant over all, ’tis a bit 
surprising that the bells ring seldom on the advent of 
an heir to Slipperyelmhurst. 


@ The annual births, in fiction, to deaths, are as one 
to seven hundred and ninety-six. At this rate the 
story tellers will depopulate the earth in eleven 
years, figured out mathematically. Dickens is the 
only author that ever lived who tried to hold the 
balance true. For every undertaker that he brings 
on the scene he introduces a midwife. In a book by 
Marion Crawford that I have just read there are 
ninety-one deaths, seven marriages and two cases of 
obstetrics. While in Anthony Hope’s Prisoner of 
Zenda there are on an average five deaths to a chap- 
ter with not a birth in the whole book. 

Mr. James Whitcomb Riley has written an inter- 
esting article for Zhe Madam’s Own Fournal on 
Miss Jeannette Gilder, The title of the sketch is, 
** My Double and How She Undid Me.’’ 

Those Boston women who got frightened at the 
little boys with no clothes on, and then protested in 
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NOTES. 63 


shrill chorns about the Bachante, should have their 
souls scoured with Sapolio. 


What’s in a name? Everything, bless you! Ken- 
neth Brown should have called it ‘‘ The Brownie ’’ 
instead of borrowing that bloomin’ British name of 
** Magpie.”” But Kenneth Brown is not dead. 
Such men may slip into the Irish Sea but you cannot 
drown them—they are still in the swim. 


I see that the New York Christian Advocate ac- 
counts for the remarkable case of Irving Browne of 
Buffalo, on the grounds that he is a Methodist. It 
will be remembered that Browne is the man whose 
case was invesfigated by a Commission sent over 
here last year by the French Government. Browne 
was born in 1791, and is therefore 105 years old; yet 
he looks, acts, talks, and seemingly feels like a robust 
man of forty. The Commission has just handed in 
its Report and it appears as if they dodge the issue 
when they say, ‘‘ this is a case where repair exactly 
equals waste,’’ and a little further along, ‘‘ there is no 
scientific reason why this should not always be so in 
a well ordered life, only it isn’t.’ The Report places 
this case in the same category with that of Thomas 
Parr, who died in London in 1635, aged 148, and of 
Jules Brionne, who lived in Lyons in the Fifteenth 
Century and eloped with his ninth wife when 120, 
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raising a good dozen of children. But the Christian 
Advocate is wrong in calling Browne a Methodist— 
he is a Philistine from Gaza if there ever was one. 


Answering Anna S. in the Lady’s Home Fournal, 
our old friend Bob, alias Ruth Ashmore, says: 


‘* Customs differ very much in different places, and 
what is frowned upon in one is approved of in an- 
other. Ifit is the custom inthe town where you live 
for young girls to go driving with gentlemen without 
chaperons, and your mother does not object, there 
would be no impropriety in your doing so.”’ 


Thank Heaven! there are still some such towns. 


Ball room manners are still further simplified by 
the promulgation of a law in Bobs Own that ‘it is 
the privilege of a lady when dancing to signify when 
she wishes to stop.’? The nature of the signal is not 
known. If she can’t whistle she might try a half 
Nelson on her partner. 

#A lion ina New York show seemily ate up the 
child of its keeper, and of course there was a demand 
that a lion like that should be killed. This caused 
Ambrose Bierce to bring up the very suggestive 
question, by what moral right, anyway, do men 
capture and hold for life a wild animal, exhibiting it 
for a price! Have wild animals no rights that men 
are bound to respect ? The question still remains 
unanswered. 








